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Dear Sir,—I send you the following lines for 
insertion in your valuable paper, should you 
think them worthy the attention of your readers, 
otherwise you are at liberty to destroy them. 

Inrempenance has become a great and pre- 
yailing evil in our country, insomuch that its 
dismal effects arg very sensibly felt, not only by 
individuals and families, but by the community 
at large. So universally has the contagion 
spread, that scarcely a village or neighborhood 
can be found, that does not share in a greater 
or less degree the sad effects of this direful mal- 
ady. So destructive are the ravages of this 
loathsome monster, that moltitudes are continu- 
ally falling in its death-like embrace. 

In some instances the miserable victim is des- 
troyed in a sudden and awful manner, while in 
others the unhappy wretch is reduced by slow 
degrees from respectability and usefulness to 
degradation and ruin, and finally ends his days 
in a state of brutish insensibility. This deplor- 
able and most fatal pestilence prevails to an a- 
larming degre? among the yeomanry of New 
England, many of whom have already ruined 
themselves and their families by making a con- 
stant use of the poisonous cup, and many more, 
in ali probability, will soon find themselves 
dashed upon the same fatal rock. Strange as it 
may seem, a great proportion of our farmers 
make use of ardent spirits as regularly and sys- 
tematically as they take their meals of victuals. 

it is no uncommon thing for a farmer, now-a- 
days, to expend a barrel or two of rum in the 
course of a year. A respectable farmer lately 
informed me, that he had made use of nearly a 
barrel of rum during the summer past. On ac- 
count of ill health and a rheumatic complaint, 
he was unable much of the time to take the 
oversight of his business ; and consequently his 
men managed in some measure as they pleased, 
and that on account of their drinking so much 
rum, or something else, he knew not what, they 
performed but very little work ; and it seemed 
to him, that did he enjoy health and strength as 
he once did, himself and a boy could actually 
bring more to pass, than all the-hands he now 
employee. So much in this case for drinking 
rum. 

A neighbour of mine, who two years ago paid 
the debt of nature, was in his younger days a 
respectable man and a flourishing farmer. Such 
was his industry and economy in farming, that 
he was admired and respected by all his neigh- 
bours, and the passing stranger too was often 
prompted to remark concerning the good man- 
agement of his farm, and the neatness and regu- 
larity so visible in everything which pertained 
thereto. At length, sad to relate, this prosper- 
ous man, to the surprise and astonishment of 
every beholder, was:seen in a state of intoxica- 
tion. This circumstance however was thought 
to be an accident, and of course was smothered 
and nothing openly said about-it. Afier awhile 
he was again and again overtaken in the same 
manner, until at length his family and friends 


| began to be alarmed for his safety, fearing that 

he would soon be in the high road to ruin ;— 
}and their fears were soon after realized. He 
!soon contracted a habit of drinking more or less 
\ardent spirit every day, and the consequence 
was a neglect of business,--his farm began to 
\decline,—and at length everything pertaining 
to it wore the aspect of decay and ruin. This 
| man eventually became a perfect sot, and at last 
| died as thoughtless and insensible as the brute. 
|So much in this case also is to be accredited to 
\strong drink ! 

Another farmer who lived in the same neigh- 
bourhood has lately fallen a prey to this roaring 
lion that goeth about seeking whom he may 
devour. He was the only son of a wealthy farm- 
er, and one on whom the fondest hopes of his 
parents were placed. They looked forward with 
anxious solicitude to the time when he would 
be the stay and support of their old age. Dur- 
ing his youthful days, and the beginning of his 
manhood, no one had a higher claim to respect- 
ability, and promised fairer for usefulness in the 
world than himself. But while in the prime of 
life, and the midst of usefulness, he became ad- 
dicted to ardent spirits, and, like the witless bird 
charmed by the subtle serpent, although aware 
of danger and ruin, pressed onward till at length 
being seized by the jaws of the devouring mon- 
ster, he was engulphed in ruin and death ; while 
his venerable parents were left to deplore his 
untimely fate, having no other child on whom 
they could lean for comfort and protection while 
descending the vale of years. This is another 
distressing instance of the bewitching influence 
of the poisonous cup ! 

Several instances more of a similar kind, with 
which I have been familiar, might be mention- 
ed, were it necessary,. but I forbear ; as enough 
has aJready been brought to view to prove sub- 
stantially and clearly to a reflecting mind, the 
mischievous and ruinous effects of ardent spirits 
on the Farming Interest of our country. 


As to the beneficial effects and solid advanta- 
ges arising from the use of ardent spirits in com- 
mon cases, I challenge any one to produce an 
instance in which the opinion of sober, judicious 
men, deciding conscientiously and understand- 
ingly, shall be in its favour. On the contrary, 
numerous instances can be produced, where en- 
lightened farmers have entirely dispensed with 
the use of this siimulating ingredient, who en- 
joy health and strength, and an abundance of 
prosperity, fogether with an approving con- 
science and a sound, intelligent mind. 

Those of this class will uniformly tell you, 
that the use of ardent spirits is nothing but a 
contracted habit, and the common idea that a 
man cannot labour without it, is nothing but a 
whimsical notion. They will tell you that a 
man can perform more work at any season of 
the year, without strong drink than with it, and 
that better and more vigorous health is enjoyed 
hy wholly abstaining from the use of ardent 
spirits, than by an occasional or constant use of 
the same, and that by an entire abstinence there- 
from, nothing is lost on the score of respectabil- 
ity and social happiness. 














On the whole, would it not be best, consider- 
ing the dangerous tendency and evil consequen- 
ces attending the use of ardent spirits in common 
cases, for every farmer to resolve that he will 
have no more to do with the stimulating cup, 
which in so many cases conveys disgrace, ruin, 
and deatn to its devoted subjects? May not the 
day be anticipated when the use of spirituous 
liquor shall be as universally detested and avoid- 
ed, not only by farmers but by every class of the 
community, as it is now advocated and approved 
off ‘Then, and not till then, may we calculate 
on the universal prevaience of habits of sobriety 
and honest industry. Yours, &c. 

New England, Sept.1824. A YEOMAN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
ONIONS. 

Sin,—I believe there has nothing yet been 
published in your paper respecting the raising 
of Onions. As I have had but little experience 
in raising them, I wish some gentleman, well 
acquainted with cultivating them, would answer 
the following queries in your useful paper: 

1. What is the best kind of soil, or manure, 
for their growth ? 

2. What time of the season is best to put the 
seed in the ground ? 

3. In what manner will the same piece of 
ground produce the most,—in hills, drills, or 
broad cast ? 

4. What is the best mode of preserving a 
quantity through the winter ?—And any other 
useful information relating to the raising of 
Onions. Yours, truly, 

Stockport, ( Pa.) S. PRESTON. 


TO-THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MAKING CIDER. 

Mr Fessennen,—lIf you think that the follow- 
ing description of an Improved Hoop for press- 
ing Cider from the pomace will be of use to 
some of your readers, you may insert it in the 
New England Farmer. 

Instead of the hoop formerly in use, a square 
box is made use of in this improvement. The 
box is in the form of a cube three and an halt 
feet each way. It consists of hard wood slats, 
or pieces of timber, three and an half feet long, 
three inches wide, and one inch thick, which 
are placed in a perpendicular position, at one 
fourth of an inch distance from each other.— 
These slats are secured to two joist-hands which 
are made of hard wood, of three inches perpen- 
dicular diameter, and four inches horizontal 
diameter. The upper band is placed with- 
in twelve inches of the top, and the lower 
band within nine inches of the bo‘tom of the 
crib or box. ‘The back parts of the bands are 
secured by lock joints, and prevented from ris- 
ing by buttons between the bands. ‘The front 
part of the box is kept in place by small tenons 
in the side-bars or joists, which tenons pass into 
the front bars, and are secured by iron hooks 
affixed to eye-bolts, passing loosely turough the 
front bar, and havieg wrench-nuls attached to 
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the front ends of said bolts. ‘The hooks are at- 
tached to staples driven into the side bars. 

This construction renders it easy to take off 
the front bars and slats, in order to discharge 
the pomace. Hoops or boxes of this sort, ex- 
cepting the eye-bolts and nuts, &c. for taking off 
the front part, are in use in Hingham, (Mass.) 
and its neighbourhood. This contrivance obvi- 
ates the necessity of cutting down and new lay- 
ing the cheese, &c. for the purpose of extracting 
the liquor from its sides, according to the old 
method. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Dorchester, Sept. 22, 1824. J. MEANS. 


0<rA model of the machine above described 

may be seen at the office of the N. E. Farmer. 
[BY THE EDITOR. | 

In a Treatise on Fruit Trees, by William Coxe Fsq. 
page 77, a box in some degree similar to that above- 
mentioned, is thus described, as in use in making cider 
from the crab-apple. 

‘* Three pieces of tough white-oak on each side, are 
connected together by tenons and mortices, so as to 
form a hollow square of five feet by four in the clear ; 
on these cross-pieces are nailed white-oak slats, three 
feet long, one inch and a half wide, and half an inch 
thick, which stand upright when the crib is fixed on 
. the press; the mortices are rivetted, with iron bands, 
and the tenons secured by iron pins three quarters of an 
inch thick, to resist the pressure of the beam. In this 
crib no straw is necessary, the pomace being sufficient- 
ly fibrous and tough te prevent its passage through the 
slats, with the severest pressure.” 

The method described by Mr Mears, of detaching the 
front part of the box or crib, by means of bolts and nuts, 
is, we believe, his own invention ; and we are of opin- 
ien that it will prove a valuable improvement on the 
original invention. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Dear Sin,—At the suggestion of some of my 
friends, who, as well as myself, have occasionally 
noticed in your valuable paper, several accounts 
of the weights and ages of different animals, and 
especially of swine, I have consented to trouble 
you with a description of one raised on my farm 
in 1821. 

In the year 1821 there was raised on th farm 
of Mr Thaddeus Leavitt, in Suffield, Con., from 
one sow, three pigs which in the month of May, 
at seven weeks old, were killed, dressed, & sold, 
and weighed as follows, viz. the first weighed 
28 pounds, 8 ounces—the second 31 Ibs. 12 oz— 
and the third 40 lbs. 4 oz.—and were all sold at 
10 cents per pound. Total weight of the three, 
100 ibs. 8 oz.—at 10 cents per Ib. $10.05. 


Failure of the Corn Crop.—The Easton, Md. 
Gazette says :—“ We have intentionally waited 
for some weeks before we would undertake to 
announce the calamity that is impending over 
the agricultural interest of the Eastern Shore. 
The destruction occasioned by the drought is 
universal, and we lament to say that accounts 
from aH quarters assure us, that the crop is 
now too far gone to be benefitted by rain, and 
that the quantity of corn made on the Eastern 
Shore willnot be more than two fifths of what 
it was last year. The destruction is unexam- 








‘pled, and almost beyond calculation.” 


From the Massachusetis Yeoman. 


Mr. Denny—From the high and commanding | 
recommendation of cutting up corn while green, 
published in your paper of last week, from the 
New England Farmer, I am apprehensive that 
many farmers may be too hasty in resorting to 
this expedient as a common practice for secur- 
ing it from early frost. 

From the known economy of nature, as well 
as from analagous reasoning, I am confident of 


post in a sill of wood; the butt of each post, 
with the addition of a few inches in length, be- 
ing generally sufficient for that purpose. 

The post and sill! bave made of the same 
length, but the latter of greater bulk to give 
firmness to the fence. This post and sill, which 
may be compared to the letter T inverted 7, 
are ranged on the ground where the fence is tu 
be built by a plumb line, each end of the sill 
resting on a flat stone buried nearly even with 


|the surface of the ground. The space, of 


the fact, that the circulating nutritive juices in | coyrse, which the sill occupies to be first level- 


all vegetables become stagnant when the plant 
is severed. If this be granted, corn cannot ac- 
quire any additional nourishment to enlarge or 
sustain it, after being stacked in the field. 
course it must become shrivelled, and conse- 


quently light in proportion to the quantity of 


aqueous and unconcocted matter with which it 
shall then abound, and which must evaporate in 
drying. The harder the corn, the less will be 
its waste by premature harvesting. 

From this view of the subject, the course 
which I shall pursue is, to watch the signs of 
the times as well as the maturity of my corn. I 
would risk a light frost, which in our climate is 
often the harbinger of an “Indian summer,” 
rather than incur a certain diminution of the 
crop by this’ experiment. Were I apprehen- 
sive of a destructive frost, (and the indications 
would be perceived early enough in the day to 
allow the farmer to cut and throw in heaps the 
produce of a large field,) I should yield to the 
necessity of securing and making the most of it 
in the manner recommended. 

My opinion having been requested, I have 
ventured the above observations for communica- 
tion. Your obed’t servant, 

Worcester, Sept. 20, 1824. O. FISKE. 


From the American Farmer. 


IMPROVED POST AND RAIL FENCES. 

Mr. Sxinner,—Amongst the many labours, as 
well as expenditures, necessarily attendant on 
the duties of a farmer in our State, there are 
none of more consequence, or that give more 
trouble to him, than his fences. Worm, and 
post rail fences are the kinds generally used.— 
To the first, there are many cogent reasons 
why this system should be altogether abandon- 
ed: waste of timber, the occupation of too 
much land, and foul ground, are the principal 
evils arising out of this practice: To the sec- 
ond there has been but one objection, and that 
certainly a very serious one; I, of course, have 
allusion to its early decay where the post comes 
in contact with the earth. To remedy this 
evil, has been the subject of my attention, and 
I flatter myself with the belief that I have so 
far succeeded, as to make the post and rail 
fence with this improvement, the most desira- 
ble of all wood fences. I have a line of it 
erected by way experiment, and | am happy to 
say, that as far as we are capable, as yet, of de- 
ciding on its advantages, it meets my most san- 
guine expectations. 

My greatest fear was, that it might be liable 
to be overturned by the tempest, or by the 
cattle; but I have had opportunities to satisfy 
me that it is proof against both. This improve- 
ment consists simply in converting the block, or 
butt of the post which is plabted in the ground, 


of! 


led where the ground is uneven. The rails 
are then placed in the posts in the usual man- 
ner;* the only difference in this fence being 
the addition of the sill. Upon this improve- 
ment it will be observed, that the post being a 
stick of say 44 feet long and square sided, can, 
with greater facility and economy, be dreesed 
out than the posts on the old plan, particularly 
where you have the advantage of a saw mill. 
The sills may be used out of any rough mis- 
shapen timber, that could only be considered 
worthy a place behind the fire. 

There are three ways in which the post may 
be inserted in the sill, viz: by a mortice, taper- 
ed augur, or dovetail ; the last of which I adopt- 
ed. The expense for erecting this fence cost 
me, by contract, the same that is paid per pan- 
nel for building on the old plan; but¢ertainly 
ought to be done at a cheaper rate, as the trou- 
ble in this plan cannot be considered equal to 
that of the old. Another and very important 
acquisition to this improvement is, its decided 
advantage over the old plan for gate posts, 
which may in five minutes be regulated to suit 
the swing of the gate by raising or depressing 
one end of the sill; the pannel on the side of 
each gate post being securely braced. But I 
have hung my gate upon the true principles 
which is described, very accurately, in the first 
volume of the American Farmer, and which 
pleases me so much that I should never think 
of adopting any other mode. My gate posts, 
therefore, are, of course, secured to a perpen- 
dicular. 

I shall andeavour to have a model of this 
fence made to present to our Agricultural Soci- 
ety, at their next meeting. 

I am, very respectfully, &c. 
1. S. WILLIAMS. 

Highlands, ~August 30, 1824. 


* Previous to putting up the fence, I throw two fur- 
rows together with a plough, on the line where it is to 
be built, with a view to close up the opening between 
the sills. 


From the New York Chronicle. 


Mr. Epiror,—I not long since saw stated, by 
the correspondent of some foreign Magazine, 
that the best strop for fine edging a razor was 
made by the simple process of rubbing a bit of 
block tin or pewter on a piece of leather till it 
leaves a gloss. Rememberihg the hardness of 
the ultimate particles of tin, as exhibited in its 
power of dividing iron and steel, when made to 
revolve against it, in the use of oxide for the 
purposes of attrition, | was induced to try the 
experiment. It succeeded beyond my anticipa- 
tions. A fine and delicate edge was imme- 
diately produced, and the tonsorial operation 





into a sill; or in other words, of inserting the 





performed with unwonted ease and satisfaction. 
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“If any of your patrons have suffered as much. 
from dll razors as myself, they will be oblig- 


ed to you for inserting this waa 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 


WHAT LIFE TO CHOOSE. 

Down to the minutest division of human occu- 
pation, it will be found that the men whose pur- 
suits bring them in contact with intimate nature, 
enjoy their avocations much more than those 
who are conversant with humanity, and all the 
modifications of the social and moral system.— 
Champfort observes, that the writers on physics, 
natural history, physiology, chemistry, have 
been generally men of mild, even and happy 
temperaments ; while, on the contrary, the wri- 
ters on politics, legislation, and even morals, 
commonly exhibit a melancholy and fretful spir- 
it. Nothing more simple; the former studied 
nature, the others society. One class contem- 
plates the work of the Great Being, and the 
other fixes his observations on the work of man: 
the results must be diflerent. The nymphs of 
Calypso, as they caressed and fondled the 
infant Cupid, became unconsciously penetrated 
with his flame, and if the power of love be 
thus subtle, that of hatred is, unfortunately, not 
less pervading. We cannot handle passions, 
even to play with them, without imbibing some 
portion of their acrimony, any more than we 
can gather flowers amid the nettles without be- 
ing stung. Into every thing human, a spirit of 
party becomes insinuated, and self-love is per- 
petually forcing us to taste of its bitterness :— 


hurry back to his plough. I envy him the 
turning up of the first furrow; and I may say, 
in imitation of Alexander’s speech to Diogenes, 
that if I were not a writer for the New Month- 
ly Magazine, I should wish to be a farmer!!! 


From the Agricultural Almanac. 


CHEAP METHOD OF FATTENING CATTLE. 
Cemmunicated by Mr. Nathan Landon, of Litch- 
field. 

There is a way to fatten cattle, in the ab- 
sence of the common means, scarcely inferiour 
to the best, as the following instances will 
prove. I fatted an ox and a three year old hei- 
fer, the winter past, without either corn or po- 
tatoes, for less expense than even that of com- 
mon keeping, by a preparation of cut straw, 
&c. as follows: I boiled about two quarts of 
flaxseed and sprinkled on to cut straw, which 
had been previously scalded and seasoned with 
salt, together with some oil-cake and oat-meal, 
working them together in a tub with a short 
pitchfork, till the whole became an oily mush. 
I fattened the heifer first. She was of the com- 
mon size, and in good order, to winter. I gave 
her about three pecks, which she ate voracious- 
ly, and in the course of four days, when the 
seed was gone, she was visibly altered. I fed 
her regularly in this way about two months, in 
which time she had eaten about one hundred 
bushels of boiled flax seed with other ingredi- 
ents in proportion, when she was butchered.— 
She weighed 584 pounds, 84 Ibs. of which was 
tallow. She would not have sold, before fat- 








but there is no rivalry with nature; our pride 
does not revolt at her superiority, nay, we find) 


tening, for more than 16 dollars—l sold two} 
quarters of her for $18 13. She cost me not| 
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Extract from Dr, Anderson’s Recreations. 


Every attentive observer will remark among 
the plants of almost every kind of crops, some 
individual stalks which are distinguishable from 
the others by a greater degree of health, or 
luxriance, or productiveness, earliness, or some 
other peculiarity. A friend of mine remarked 
seme years ago a particular stem of peas among 
his earliest crop, which came into flower and 
ripened long before the others. He marked 
this stem and saved the whole of its produce 
for seed. These came as much earlier as they 
had originally done. This produce was also 
saved for seed; and thus he obtained a particu- 
lar kind of early peas, that came at least a week 
before the best sort he conld buy in the shops, 
if sown at the same time with them. The doc- 
tor relates facts similar to this respecting wheat 
and beans. The general idea he means to in- 
culcate is obvious, and extremely worthy allen- 
tion. 


PICKLED BEETS. 

The following method of preparing pickled 
beets has been so highly recommended to us, 
that we think it our duty to offer it to the ladies. 
Parboil some of the finest red beet roots is 
water; then cut them into a sauce-pan with 
some sliced horse-raddish, onions, shallots 
leaves, pounded ginger, beaten mace, white 
pepper, cloves, all-spice, and salt ; and boil the 
whole in sufficient vinegar to cover it for at 
least a quarter of an hour. Strain the liquor 
from the ingredients, put the slices into a jar, 
pour the strained liquor ower them, and if high- 
er colour be wanted, add a little powdered co- 
chineal when the pickle is quite cold, and keep 


a pure and holy calm incontemplating her ma-;| more than $10, exclusive of the bay she ate, | it closely covered with bladder or leather. A 


jesty, before. which we bow down with mingled | 
feelings of delight and reverence. Contrast | 
this with the effects produced upon us by hu-| 
man grandeur and elevation. Hence the charm_ 
of solitude; it places us in communication with | 
things, whereas society fixes our regards upon! 


men. 


which was chiefly scalded as above. On the 
first of February I began with the ox. I fed 
him about 3 months, but not altogether as well 
as { did the heifer. He digested about one pint 
of boiled flaxseed a day, prepared as above, 
which | suppose formed half the fat in these 
two cattle. The ox was short, measured 7 feet 





little oil may be poured on the top of this pickle 
which will assist the better to preserve it with- 
out prejudice to the beet root, which is com- 
monly served up in oil, its own liquor, and a 
small quaatity of powdered loaf sugar poured 
overit. Some also add mustard, but this is by 
no means necessary, and certainly does not imn- 


The age of Ascetics and Hermits is, howev- 2 inches, and when killed weighed 1082 lbs. | prove the colour of this fine pickle.—Lit. Cab. 


er, passed away; intercourse with our kind is, 
not to be interdicted, but regulated. “ These | 
things,” as Milton says in his Areopagitica, | 
* will be, and must be; but how shall they be | 
least hartful, how least enticing,—herein con- 
sists the great and governing wisdom. To se- 
quester out of the world into Atlantic and Eu- 
ropean politics, which nevercan be drawn into 
use, will not mend our condition, but to ordain 
wisely in this world of evil, in the midst where- 
of God has placed us unavoidably.” Love of 
the country, and even of a partial seclusion, is 
by no means misanthropy. ‘I love not man the 
less, but nature more,” when I recommend all 
those who have the privilege of a choice, to fly 
from the fermenting passions of crowds and 
capitals, whose acrid influence gnaws into the 
heart, and to appeal to the peaceful, balmy 
ministerings of rural life. Farming, the prim- 
itive and natural business of man, is probably 
the most healthful, both for body and mind; it 
places us, as it weré, in daily contact with the 
Deity, by our unceasing experience of his su- 
perintending love, connects earth with heaven, 
and brings religion home to our business and 
bosoms. Cincinnatus felt this when he made 
such haste to beat the Volscians, tbat he might 





had 180 lbs. of tallow. He cost me while fat-| 
tening 25 cents a day.—He had previously cost 
me 35. My net gain in fattening these two cat-, 
tle was more than all I have cleared before in| 
fattening oxen, and cows, in 15 years, and this | 
is owing, I think, chiefly to the use of flax! 
seed. I never fattened cattle that appeared 
so calm, so hearty, and digested all their fare) 
with so much natural ease and regularity as) 
these. I would therefore recommend the above 
preparation to the attention of farmers as a 
good substitute for corn. * 1 kept my cows on 
it alone in the month of March for one third 
the expense of hay. It makes rich milk and_| 
excellent butter. Farmers! by a proper atten- 
tion to economy, one half of your corn may be 
saved, to produce abundance in the land, and 
your garners shall overflow with oil and fatness. 
I shall pursue this method of feeding, and en- 
deavour to improve it, and I trust I shall be en- 
abled to say, the half has not been told, 
Lichfield, Con. 


Two English turnips were taken from the 
garden of Mr. Lewis Bartlett, of Westhampton, 
a few days since, one weighing eight, the other | 
eleven pounds.—Hampshire Gazette. 





Canal Revenue.—The amount of toll collect- 
ed on the Erie and Champlain Canals, since the 
navigation opened Jast spring, up to the first of 
August, inst. exceeds the calculation of the most 
confident. By comparing the tolls of this, with 
the same month last year, it is pretty satisfacto- 
rily shown, that the canal revenue derived 
alone from toll, and the premium on the two 
late loans, will more than pay the interest on 
the whole canal debt for 1824; leaving the salt 
and auction duties for other objects. It will 
not be extravagant to estimate the revenue on 
salt this year at one hundred thousand dollars. 

Utica Sentinel. 





AA rising Cow,—A few evenings since a large Cow 
found her way into the fourth story of Yale College, 
to the great amazement of many students. On the 
following morning, the cow at one window and the 
boys on all sides, appeared to be eagerly engaged in 
surveying the scenery of the surrounding country. 
At about noon the cow graduated, and without know- 
ing exactly how she entered college, those who saw 
her exit readily concluded that her salutatory could 
not have equalled her ralediclory performance. 

N. H. Reg. 
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From Rees? Encyclopedia. 
WOOL. 
The distinction between wool and hair is 


rathersarbitragy than natural, consisting in the 
greater or less degrees of softness, and pliabili- 


ty of the fibres. When they possess these pro- 
perties so far as to admit of their being spun 
and woven into a texture sufliciently pliable to 
be used as an article of dress, they are called 
wool. The gradations between wool and hair 
on the skins of some animals are often too mi- 
nute to admit of accurate distinction. The 


fleeces of many sheep contain fibres so hard) jes of Asia Minor, preserve in their vicinity the 


and coarse, that they may most properly be 
called hair; and some hairy animals produce on 
some parts of their skins fibres possessing all 
the properties of wool; even in fleeces from 
the sheep, we may sometimes observe the very 
same fibre to be a coarse hair at one end, and 
at the other end a comparatively soft wool.— 
The power of words, when inaccurately appli- 
ed in retarding the progress of improvement, 
may frequently be traced in the most common 
occurrences of life, and we are persuaded it 
has had no inconsiderable effect in this instance, 
in preventing the cultivation of wool on the 
skins of other animals besides sheep. No one 
will deny that it is impossible to produce wool 
on the back of the ox or the ass, if we restrict 
the term wool to the fleece of the sheep; but 
if by wool we mean a soft fine hair, possessing 
all the properties which render it suitable to be 
spun, woven and fulled so as to make cloth, the 
oxen of Thibet and the asses of Chili do pro- 
duce, and have for centuries produced such 
wool. Many of the oxen even in Great Britain 
have soft wooly tufts of hair on some parts of 
their skins, and if such cattle were selected, 
and the breed cultivated, it is probable we 
might obtain from them a_ valuable addition to 
the materials on which national industry might 
be profitably employed. 

Sheep’s wool appears to be the product of 
cultivation. We know of no wild animal which 
resembles the wool-bearing sheep. The argali, 
from which all the varieties of sheep are sup- 
posed to be derived, is covered with short hair, 
at the bottom of which, close to the skin, there 
is asofter hair or down. This is not peculiar 
to the argali ; almost all quadrupeds inhabiting 
cold climates are covered in the same manner 
with a soft hair or down, which is protected by 
a longer and coarser hair. By removal to a 
temperate climate, or when placed under the 
fostering care of man, and protected from the 
inclemencies of the weather and supplied reg- 
‘ularly with food, the coarse long hair falls off, 
and the animal retains only the softer and short- 
er hair or wool. It is also observed that Euro- 
pean sheep, removed to tropical climates, and 
much exposed, soon become languid and sickly, 
and lose their fleece, which is succeeded by a 
covering of coarse short hair. Sheep in ex- 
posed situations in Europe often produce short 
coarse white hairs, called kemps, intermixed 
with the finer wool; on removal to a warmer 
situation, andto a richer pasture, the coarse 
hairs fall off, and do not grow again. These 


facts are sufficient to prove the effect of culti- 
vation on the fleece; and it must be observed 
that sheep’s wool of a good quality is never 
found but in those countries which have been 
the seats of the arts, and where a considerable 
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degree of Inxury or refinement exists, or has 
once prevailed. This isa strong presumptive 
proof that such wool was originally obtained by 
a careful and long continued attention to the se- 
lection of those sheep which produce the finest 
and most valued fleeces. 

Angora, the ancient Ancyra, the former seat 
of arts and manufactares, still retains its breed 
of fine wooled animals, among which the goat 
at the present time produces a fleece nearly 
equal to silk in lustre and fineness ; and the cat 
and the rabbit of that district yet produce fine 
long wool. Damascus, and the other ancient cit- 


traces of the former cultivation of fine-wooled 
animals. The Tarentine fine wooled sheep, so 
much valued by the Greeks and Romans, were 
obtained from Asia Minor, and were on that ac- 
count sometimes called Asiane. It is highly 
probable that those sheep came originally from 
the more eastern seats of luxury, where the 
soft fleeces are now grown, of which the shawls 
and cloths of India are now fabricated. 

In countries where manufactures have once 
flourished, their effects continue for a long time 
visible in the race of sheep, which still remain ' 
there. Even in the present condition of the | 
fleeces from Barbary, and the adjoining states, | 
the experienced eye may perceive the vestiges 
of a fine wooled race of sheep, but greatly de- 
generated by utter neglect, in a climate natu- | 
rally unfavourable to the production of fine. 
wool. In Sicily and the southern parts of Ita- | 
ly, the remains of the ancient Tarentine breed | 
preserve to the present day a race of fine wool- } 
ed sheep, but greatly degenerated by neglect. | 
In Portugal the fine wooled sheep retain more 
of their original purity, but still much neglect-| 
ed. 
wool appears never to have been entirely lost| 
sight of, and it is here that the race of fine 
wooled sheep exist in the highest degree of 
perfection, thongh, as we shall afterwards state, 
probably inferior in some important qualities 
to the original Tarentine race. Some writers 
have asserted that fine wool is the result of cli- 
mate and food; but this is not the fact, though 
we admit that both have some influence on the 
quality of wool. It is the breed alone that pri- 
marily determines the fineness of the fleece ; 
this has been ably demonstrated by the experi-| 
ments of Lord Somerville, Dr. Parry of Bath, 
and others in this conntry, and by experiments | 
on a larger scale in Sweden, Denmark, Saxony 
and France. 

It has been ascertained by Mr. Bakeweil of 
Dishley, in Leicestershire, that the form of an- 
imals might be changed by selecting such as 
had any remarkable peculiarities, and continu- 
ing to breed from them for a few generations, 
when a new race is established, and in which 
these peculiarities continue permanent. It has 
been ascertained by careful observations, both 
by cattle breeders and physiologists, that in pro- 
ducing a new breed from two varieties of the 
same species, the female has more influence 
over the form of the progeny than the male ; 
but with respect to wool the case is reversed, 
the quality of the fleece depending more on 
the sire than the dam. Beginning to breed 
from a coarse-wooled ewe anda pure fine wool- 
ed ram, the produce of the first cross will have 
a fleece approaching one half tothe fineness of 
that of the ram; and continuing to cross this 








| hair. 


In Spain attention to the growth of fine! 


progeny with a fine wooled ram, equal to the 
first in quality, the fleece of the score and cross 
will approach three-fourths to the fineness of 
the first, and ina few crosses more will be 
brought to an equal quality. If we state it nu- 
merically, and suppose the wool of the ewe to 
be twice «s coarse as that of the ram, or as 
320 to 160, the first cross will have the fibre 
reduced to 240, the second to 200, the third to 
180, the fourth to 170, the fifth to 165, the 
sixth to 1623, which to all practical purposes 
may be regarded as equal to the first number. 
This ratio of approximation may be stated as 
correct on a large scale of experiment. If we 
breed with a fine wooled ewe and a coarse 
wooled ram, the series would be reversed, and 
ina few generations all vestiges of the fine 
wooled race would be extinct. The ancient 
Romans, in the time of Columella, seem to Lave 
been fully aware of the effects of breed on the 
fineness of the wool, and as much as 200). ster- 
ling was paid for a fine wooled ram. 

When a flock of fine wooled sheep are once 
formed, they can only be kept pure by selecting 
and preserving the finest wooled rams, and most 
carefully avoiding all intermixture with sheep 
from coarser wooled flocks that may exist in 
the country. Were this neglected, the quality 
of the wool will soon be debased. But suppos- 
ing all the flocks in a country were of the fine 
wooled race, accidental varieties of coarse 
wooled sheep will occur among them, or of 
sheep having fleeces intermixed with coarse 
If these be not carefully examined and 
removed, the wool will deteriorate, and more 
so where the climate is variable, and the sheep 


‘are exposed to great and sudden vicissitudes of 


temperature. 

What has been stated may suffice to explain 
the circumstance of fine Wooled breeds of 
sheep being found in the vicinity of present or 
ancient manufactories, or where they have been 
transported from such districts. Wherever fine 
wooled sheep are neglected by man, the wool 
becomes either coarse, or intermixed with 
coarse hairs; the latter is the case m the Shet- 
land isles, and in countries where the arts and 
manufactures have been entirely destroyed, and 
ignorant barbarians have succeeded as the pos- 
sessors of the soil. 

Most ancient writers on wool, and even many 
modern, seem. not to be aware of any difference 
in wools, except the fineness or coarseness of 
the fibre; but the length of the fibre consti- 
tutes a more important distinctive character.— 
Long wool, or what is called combing wool, dif- 
fers more from short or clothing wool, in the 
uses to which it is applied, and the mode of 
manufacture than flax from cotton. 

Sheep’s wool may, therefore, be divided into 
two kinds, short wool or clothing wool, and long 
or combing wool; each of these kinds may be 
subdivided into a variety of sorts, according to 
their degrees of fineness. ‘This process is the 
proper labour of the wool sorter. 

Short wool, or clothing wool, may vary in 
length from one to three or four inches; if it 
be longer it requires to be cut or broken, to 
prepare it for the further processes of cloth 
manufacture. Short or clothing wool is always 
carded or broken upon an instrument with fine 
short teeth by which the fibres are opened 
and spread in every direction, and the fabrics 
made from etre subjected to the process of 
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felting, which we shall afterwards describe.— 
By this process, the fibres become matted to- 


i the world so wide, and every habitable 
place so full that 1 began to fear lest there 


| by what singular custom of law is it, that tho 
| wast made to constitute the riches of the free 


gether, and the texture rendered more compact. would he no room for me. My farm, my house, holder ! 


Long or combing wool may vary in length 


‘my barn, presented objects from which | adduc- 


Often, when I plough my low ground, I place 


. . . . ' . . . - ° 2 
from three to eight or ten inches; it is prepar-'ed quite new ideas; ideas more forcible than} my little boy on a chair with screws to the beam 


ed on a comb or instrament, with rows of long 
steel teeth, which open the fibres, and arrange 
them longitudinally ; in the thread spun from 
combed wool, the fibres or filaments of the wool 
are arranged in the same manner, or similar to 
those of flax, and the pieces when woven are 
not subjected to the process of felting. 

The shorter combing wools are principally 
used for hose, and are spun softer than the 
longer combing wools ; the former being made 
into what is called hard worsted yarn, and the 
latter into soft worsted yarn. 

[To be continued.] 


From Cobbeti’s American Gardener. 


SEA KALE. 


This is a capital article. Inferiour in point 
of quality to no vegetable but the Asparagus, 


superiour to that in the merit of earliness ; and, | 


though of the easiest possible propagation and 
cultivation, 1 have never seen any of it in A- 
merica.—It is progagated by seed, and also by 
offsets. The seed may be sown, or the young 
plants (a year old) planted, or the offsets (or 
little shoots from the sides of the stems) plant- 
ed, on the spot where the crop is to be produc- 
ed. The mode of cultivation is in beds, pre- 
cisely the same in all respects as Asparagus; 
except, that the Cale may be begun upon the 
second year. Cover the beds thick with litter 
in winter; so that the frost may not enter very 
deep ; and in April (Long Island) you will have 
plenty —The moment it peeps out, cut it, and 
you have a white stalk seven or eight inches 
long, which is cooked just as asparagus is, and 
is all eaten from top to bottom. This plant is 
a native of the sea beach; and is as hardy as 
any weed that grows. Instead of earth, you 
may, if convenient, lay sand (and especially 
sea sand) for it to shoot up through. It may 
be moved at any age of the plant. Any old 
stump of it will grow. After youleave off cut- 
ting it in the spring, it goes shooting on, and, 
during the summer it bears seed. In the fall 
the stalks are cut down, and you proceed with 
the beds as with those of asparagus.—This is, 
unquestionably (after the asparagus) the very 
best garden vegetable that grows. Sea Kale 
may be had at any time in winter, as easily as 
asparagus, and with less care. The roots may 
be dug up im the fall and thrown under a shed 
with litter, or straw, over them, till you want 
them. The earth in the hot bed must be deeper 
than for asparagus: that is all the difference — 
“The seed is saved as easily as that of asparagus. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


I thank God that my lot is to be an American 
farmer, instead of a Russian boor or an Hunga- 
rian peasant. It is strange, that misery, when 
viewed in others should become a sort of real 
good. ‘The hardships of those people are cer- 


tainly greater than those which our negroes 
experience. 


When young, I thought of selling my farm’ 


because it afforded but a dull repetition of the 
same labours and pleasures. But when I con- 
sidered myself as divested of my farm, I imag- 


‘before. Why should 1 not find myself happy, 
said I, where my father lived and died in pros- 
'perity. Though he gave me no other educa- 
ition than the art of reading and writing, he 
left me a good farm—and his experience ; free 
from debts and difficulties. I married; and this 
perfectly reconciled me to my situation ; my 
\wife rendered my heuse at once cheerful and 
‘pleasing; it no longer appeared gloomy and 
‘solitary as before. When I went to work in 
ithe fields, 1 worked with more alacrity; I felt 
that I did not work for myself alone, and this 
encouraged me much. 

My wife would often come with her knitting 
in her hand, and sit under the shady trees prais- 
ing the straightness of my furrows, and the do- 
cility of my horses. This swelled my heart, 
and | regretted that I had not been married be- 
fore. I know no other landlord than the Lord 
of all land, to whom | owe the most sincere 
gratitude. 

My father left me three hundred and seventy 
one acres of land, forty of which are good tim- 
othy meadow, an excellent orchard,a good 
!house, and a substantial barn. How happy am! 
that he lived to build and to pay for all these 
improvements? As my difficulties are less 
than his, I have but to tread his paths, to 
beas good as he was. I know enough of 
the law to regulate my concerns with  pro- 
priety; nor do I dread its power. 

These are the grand outlines of my situa- 
tion; but 1 can feel much more than I am a- 
ble to express, hardly know how to proceed. 
When my first son was born, the whole train 
of my ideas was suddenly altered ; never was 
there a charm that actedso quickly and pow- 
erfully; I ceased to ramble in imagination 
through the wide world; my excursions since 
have not exceeded the bounds of my farm, and 
all my principal pleasures are now centered 
within its scanty limits; but at the same time 
there is no operation belonging to it in which 
I do not find some food for useful reflections. 
This is the reason I suppose that when you 
was here, you used, in your refined style, to 
term me, The farmer of feeling: but how rude 
must those feelings be in him who daily holds 
the axe or the plough! Those feelings, how- 
ever, I will delineate as well as | am able, 
agreeably to your earnest request. 

When I contemplate my wife by my fire-side, 
while she either spins, knits, darns, or suckles 
our child, I cannot describe. the various emotions 
of love, of gratitude, of conscious pride, which 
thrill in my heart, and often everflows in invol- 
untary tears. It is true these pleasing images 
vanish with the smoke of my pipe ; but though 
they disappear from my mind, the impression 
they had made on my heart is indelible. When 
I play with my child, my warm imagination runs 
forward, and eagerly anticipates his future tem- 
per and constitution. Whenever I go abroad, it 
is always involuntary ; 1 never return home, 
without feeling some pleasing emotion, which I 
often suppress as useless and foelish. The mo- 
ment I enter on my own land, the bright idea of 
property—of exclusive right—of independence, 








exalt my mind. Precious soul! | say to myself, 


of the plough; its motion and that of the horses 
please him; he is perfectly happy and he be- 
gins to chat. As I lean over the handle, vari- 
ous are the thoughts which crowd into my 
mind. Iam now doing for him, I say, what my 
father formerly did for me; may God enable 
him to live that he may perform the same ope- 
rations, for the same purposes, when I am worn 
out and old! | relieve his mother ofsome trou- 
ble while I have him with me; the odoriferous 
furrow exhilirates his spirits, and seems to do 
the child a great deal of good, for he looks 
more blooming since | have adopted that prac- 
tice. 

| Can more pleasure, more dignity, be added 
‘to that primary occupation ? The father thus 
ploughing with his child, and to feed his family, 
‘is inferiour only to the Emperor of China, 
ploughing as an example to his kingdom. 





POTATOES. 

In 1807, Mrs. Morris, of Union-street, near 
the Middlesex hospital, London, discovered that 
the liquor obtained in the process of making 
potatoe starch, would clean silk, woolen or 
cotton goods, without damage to the texture or 
colour. It is also good for cleaning painted 





.| wainscots; and the white fecula, the substance 


of which potatoe starch is made, she says, will 
answer tbe purpose of tapioca, and will make 
a useful nourishing food with soup or milk. 
It is known to make the best souffles, and has 
within these last few months been introduced 
at the foreign oil shops as a new article, under 
the name of Fecule de Pomme de Terre, for 
which they modestly charge four shillings per 
pound. 

Potatoes boiled down to a pulp, and passed 
through a sieve, form a strong nutricious gruel, 
that may be given to calves as well as pigs, 
with great advantage and saving of milk. 

A size is made from potatoes, which has great 
advantage over the common size, for the pur- 
pose of white-washing, as it does not smell, and 
it has also a more durable whiteness. 

The most simple, and perhaps the most whol- 
some way of boiling potatoes, is in an untinned 
iron pot or sauce-pan ; when boiled, pour off the 
water, and let them continue over a gentle fire ; 
the heat of the iron will cause the moisture to 
evaporate, and dry the potatoe fit for the table. 


Poisoning by Copper. A young man nearly 
lost his life on Thursday last, by eating honey 
which had been standing in a copper vessel.— 
Two children have also been in great danger 
in consequence of eating cranberry sauce stewed 
in a copper basin. They vomitted, occasionally, 
for eight hours, and were finally relieved by the 
administration of soda water. 

Boston Medical Intelligencer. 


A fat Sheep.—On the 28th of May last, was 
killed at Alcester, Warwickshire, a fat sheep, 
bred and fed by Mr. Large, of Broadwell, Ox- 
on, the carcase of which weighed 275 Ibs. sup- 
posed to be the best ever seen, for symetry and 





smalloess of bone.—Farmers’ Journal 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1824. 


Farmer's Ealendar. 

Manure. You will be so good as to continue 
to be very attentive to making and making the 
most of every kind of substance which can be 
beneficially converted into manure. Indeed, 
manure is the life, soul, essence, and quintes- 
sence of profitable farming. A farmer without 
manure, is like a merchant without goods, cash, 
or credit,—a mechanic without stock or tools,— 
or a student without books. 

Among other materials for manure, we would 
solicit the attention of cultivators to a vegetable 
called Fern, or Brake (Polypodium). This plant 
will nearly or quite support your store pigs ; 
and if you can easily command more than they 
can consume, or manage to advantage, it may 
be put into your compost beds, or small stacks 
to be covered with earth and a little quick lime, 
to hasten their decay. Dr Deane observed that 
‘“* Brakes are so full of salts, that they should be 
cut green, and laid in our barn-yards to putrify 
and mix with the dung. Perhaps there is scarce- 
ly any better method of increasing manure.” 

* Fern, cut while the sap is in it, and left to 











rot on the ground, is a very great improver of |Setts Agricultural Society, in 1807. 


land ; for, if burnt when so cut, its ashes will 
yield double the quantity of salts that any other 
vegetable can do. In several places in the north 


part of Europe, the inhabitants mow it green, 
and burning it to ashes, make those ashes. up 
into balls, with a little water, which they dry in 
the sun, and make use of them in washing their 


binen.— Dictionary of Arts. 
In the Farmer’s Calendar, you may read, under 


September,—“ Now is the proper time to cut 
fern, called in some places brakes. This is most 
profitable work, and should never be neglected. 
Carry it into your farm-yard, and build large 
stacks of it for cutting down through the winter, 
as fast as the cattle will tread it into dung ; also 
for littering the stables, ox-houses, cow-houses, 
hog-sties, &c. By having great plenty of it, you 
will be able to raise immense quantities of dung, 


which is the foundation of all good husbandry 


and it is well known that no vegetable yields 
such a quantity of salts as fern; from which we 
are apt to conclude, that it is best adapted to 


the making of manure.” 


An English writer on Agriculture says,—* I 
cart fern or brakes fur manure three miles, and 


for cutting pay five shillings a wagon load.” 
Potatoe tops are no ‘doubt valuable for manure 


either in the barn yard compost bed, or some 


the tops of potatoes to lie on the top of the 
ground to wither and bleach, till the sun and air 
have robbed them of their fertilizing qualities, 
and rendered them dry, insipid, and of but little 
more value than the same quantity of moonshine. 
Aquatic weeds, such as grow on the borders of 
rivers, ponds, &c. may sometimes pay well for 
collection. These should be gathered in heaps 
on the higher ground and covered with earth, 
or with turfs, the earth side downwards. Care 
should be taken in rotting all sorts of green 
vegetable substances for manure, lest they be- 
come so much heated by fermentation as to lose 
their virtues; and by being scorched, or (as 
they express it in England) * fire-fanged,” ren- 
dered of little use. The safest and best way is 
to make green weeds into compost, by mixing 
and covering them with earth, to absorb and 
retain the effluvia or gas which they emit dur- 
ing decomposition. It may be well, when con- 
venient, to spread green vegetables, particular- 
ly sea-weeds, upon the surface of the soil, and 
plough them in. 

The following observations respecting mixing 
earth with dung and other vegetable substances, 
are from a pamphlet printed by the Massachu- 


“ The practice of mixing earth with dung 
requires to bé managed with a delicate hand, 
especially in forming a dung-hill with materials 
that have not been previously subjected to fer- 
mentation. The mischief arising from driving 


over the whole, and a covering of the kind men- 
tioned laid above it, a considerable addition may 
be made to the quantity of the manure on every 
farm yearly, not only without risk, but with very 
great advantage.” 

SS 


General ¥Eutelligence. 


Civil War in Spain.—Arrivals at New York & Phil- 
adelphia from Spain bring accounts down to August 15. 
By these it appears that the Spanish Constitutionalists 
are again rallying their forces in opposition to the es- 
tablished despotism of that unhappy country. They 
have taken possession of Tariffa. A Spanish & French 
army was in the rear, and two French frigates were 
lying offand on. It was reported that a body of 300 
cavalry, sent against Tariffa, had joined the Constitu- 
tionalists, and that in several other parts of Spain, the 
people had taken up arms against the King, and it was 
expected that the revolt would be general throughout 
the country in a short time. It is also stated that Ta- 
riffa was attacked on the 8th and 9th of August, by the 
Royalists, but they were repulsed with considerable 
loss, and the French commander killed. 








Greeks. —By the last accounts, it appears that Ispar- 
ra had fallen into the hands of the Turks. This event 


is attributed to treachery. 
—=_ 

COMMUNICATION WITH THE PACIFIC. 

Lewis A. Tariscon, Esq. of Kentucky, has addres- 
sed a circular to the public, on the subject of estab- 
lishing a waggon road from the head waters of the 
Missouri, over the Rocky Mountains, to those of the 
Columbia River. One hundred miles only of road 
would be required. A line of steam boats should 
ply on the respective rivers, and military and naval 
establishments should be formed on the bay of the 
Columbia. The advantages to be derived from the 





carts upon dung-hills, by pressing and consolid- 


The same injury is done by mixing any consid- 
erable quantity of soil with dang in an unfer- 
mented state, which by pressing the straw and 
other matters into a small space, so effectually 
excludes the air, that the dung, at the distance 
of several months, will be found in a state little 
different from what it was when put into the 
heap ; after all, when it is, in common language, 
said to be rotten, it is found, upon examination, 
to be only decayed, and the produce, instead of 
abounding with rich mucilaginous substances, 


consist almost entirely of vegetable earth.— 
There is, however, a mode of applying earth to 
;| dung hills, that is not only safe, but highly ben- 
eficial. It consists in covering the whole surface 
of the dung hill lightly, either with common 
earth, or broken peat, every time the stables or 


not being heavy enough to press materially on 
the mass, does not retard the fermentation, and 
has the great additional advantage of preventing 
the loss daily sustained about most farms by e- 
vaporation, and the dissipation of the greatest 
*| part of the valuable gasses generated during the 


and should as soon 2 pulled be piled in heaps, | process of fermentation, all of which are en- 


other suitable place, and mixed with earth or 
at least a quantity of earth thrown over each 
heap. But the practice of most farmers, so far 


a@é our observation has extended, is to permi 


tangled and retained by the earth; which by 
that means not only acquires high fertilizing 
powers, but renders the dung more valuable.— 
When a proper system is followed of carrying 
out the manure from the stables and yord to the 
t' dung hill say once a-month, if spread equally 











which all well fermented dong does, is found to | 


foid yard are emptied ; a covering of that kind, | 


execution of this plan are set forth under twenty 
distinct heads, among which are the following :— 


ating the mass, greatly retards, and, in some| «That it would secure the whole of the fur trade 
instances, almost entirely prevents fermentation. | within the limits of the United States—open a mar- 


ket for merchandize and manufactures in the west— 
extend our frontier settlements—extinguish the influ- 
ence of foreign nations over the Indians, and prevent 
future wars—protect our commerce on the Pacific 
ocean—prohibit the European powers from planting 
colonies on the western shores of America—lead to 
another E! Dorado in Spanish America, whence the 
United States might derive silver and gold in abun- 
dance, for driving a lucrative trade to the east, and 
| for supplying our own country with specie—and to 
| save the expenses and risks of voyages round Cape 
| Horn, and the Cape of Good Hope.” This project 





| has been before agitated by judicious men, and is by 


many considered feasible-—Carlisle Adv. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. 

A late London publication gives the following : 

Hatching Chickens by Steam is no joke : I have seer 
it done, and it is doing in a room over Mr. Bullock’s 
Mexican Fxhibition. There are hundreds of eggs, 
not only of hens, ducks, and other domestic poultry, 
but of emus and other strange birds in the common 
course of incubation. The apparatus is very simple. 
The eggs are deposited in trays on straw, and kept at 
a temperature of about 101, the natural temperature 
being about 104. In three weeks, the usual period 
for hens, the chickens burst the shell, and seem as 
healthy and lively as when produced by the common 
process. Other birds and fowls follow the same rule 
as totime. But the most extraordinary part of this 
exhibition is an invention to show or demonstrate the 
whole progress of Hatching from day to day, from 
developement and ejection of the animal.—This con- 
sists of a series of twenty-one illuminated vessels, in 
each of which an egg is exposed, opened, from the 
first to the twenty-first day, and viewed through 2 
glass. Thus the entire operation and secret of nature 
is rendered palpable to the sense. 
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EDUCATION IN COLOMBIA. 
%Scarcely the capital town of a province,” says 
the Constitutional, “is now without a school estab- 
lished on the Lancasterian system: and the benefits 
which cannot fail to result from such a system of 
instruction the best adapted, inasmuch as it is the 
cheapest method, for the diffusion of knowledge, af- 
fords us well grounded hopes of the important change 
which through its agency will be effected in the 
morals and habits of our ignorant population.” 


A PATRIARCH. 

There is now living in Letart township, Meigs 
county, Ohio, an old gentleman named David Sayre, 
who was born in East Jersey, June 10, 1736, and 
was married at the age of 22, to Hannah Frazee, of 
the same state, five years younger than himself, by 
whom he has had eight sons and three daughters. 
The offspring of this venerable couple are as follows, 
Viz: 





Children, - - - ° 11 
Grand children, - - - - 73 
Great grand children, - - - 101 
Great grand children’s sons, - oe 

TorTar, 187 

To which may be added, 

The old gentleman and his wife, - - 2 
Children’s companions, - - ° at 
Grand children’s do. - - - a 30 
Great grand children’s do. - - a 


Making a Grand Totalof 232 


All of whom were living on the 15th of April, 1823. 
The old gentleman is able to say—‘ Arise, son, go to 
your son’s; for your son’s son has got two sons..— 
This is believed to be the largest family in America. 





The number of cotton spinners in Great Britain, is 
said to be 280,000 persons. And these are enabled, 
by the improved machinery of Arkwright and others. 
to spin as much, as 33,600,000 could by the old 
mode. It is calculated that it would require the 
‘working part of a population of more than one hun- 
dred millions of human beings, to produce on the old 
single wheel as much cotton thread as 280,000 
workers are enabled by the improved machinery to 
manufacture. 





MONTREAL, SEPT. 8.—We have been favored with 
a copy of the following manifest of the cargo of the 
big ship Columbus, which lately sailed from Quebec, 
and lay it before our readers as the largest cargo 
ever shipped in one vessel since the time of Noah. 
_ 41 pieces of Oak, 
425 do. yellow pine, 
2,800 do. red Pine, 
54,000 Staves and Heading, 
35,000 Deals. 





An egg-plum from a tree of Dr. Rodney Starkwea- 
ther, of Chesterfield, measuring seven inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighing three ounces, is now in our 
office.— Hamp. Gas. 


Humane Action.—A midshipman, by the name of 
Kid, observed a man drowning near one of the 
wharves in Philadelphia, on Thursday last. He 
plunged into the water, seized the drowning man by 
the arm, and held him till a boat came to their relief. 
This is said to be the third or fourth instance of Mr. 
Kid's intrepid humanity. He saved a boy from drown- 
ing in the harbor of Boston in the winter of 1821, for 
which the Humane Society of Massachusetts present- 
ed him their gold medal. This medal was in his pock- 
et at the time of his last perilous adventure.—Courier. 


Mad Dogs.—We are informed that a Mad Dog, 
which had previously bitten several dogs in the Mar- 
ket-place, was followed to Picarville this morning 
and killed. [tis alsosaid that a child has been in- 
jured by the same animal —U, C, Herald. 


The population of France, according to recent ex- 


ROME, suLy 10.—The Pope has lately purchased 
the library of the Marquis Cicognara, of Venice, es- 
timated at 35,000 Roman crowns, (about 200,000 
francs.) When the genius and taste of him who 
made this immense collection is known, a collection 
in which his own works hold a distinguished place, 
an idea may be formed of the value it will add to the 
magnificent library of the Vatican. M. Troni was 
charged with this negotiation at Venice. His Holi- 
ness is employed in the distribution of the waters in 
which Rome is so rich, the construction and repair- 
ing of canals. A canal has lately been uncovered, 
(running along the street Condoftc) made in the time 
of Agrippa, and which bears evident marks of having 
been made at that time; it has leaden pipes of im- 
mense size. The expense of uncovering this canal 
will exceed 40,000 Roman crowns. 





A quantity of acid earth has been brought to Lon- 
don from Persia by Col. Wright. The Inhabitants use 
itin making sherbet: it contains sulphuric acid. 





The South-Carolina papers report the crops of the 
present year in that state to be uncommonly fine and 
productive. 





Mammoth Musk Melon.—A musk melon was lately 
offered for sale at Richmond, which measured three 
feet six inches in circumference, and weighed 25 1-2 
pounds. 


The Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, appeared before 
Lafayette, and welcomed him with the following 
beautiful motto—** Our hearts feel what our country 
speaks,” 


A Quaker in Philadelphia, addressing a Bostonian, 
said, ** I rejoice that thy people did not illuminate 
their houses ; if they had, I believe that our citizens 
would burn theirs.” 


Increase of territory.—The Quapaw Indians have 
agreed to cede to the United States, all their lands in 
the vicinity of the Arkansaw Territory, with the res- 
ervation about ten miles square near the Red Bluffs. 
This will give to the United States a valuable tract of 
land, containing from two to three millions of acres, 


Boa Consirictor.—A snake of this species has lately 
been brought to England from the East Indies, which 
measures twenty-one feet in length, and two feet in 
circumference. He is very tame and is supplied with 
a fowl once in two weeks. 








LANDS FOR SALE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

HE subscriber offers for sale in small lots to actual 
settlers, or in larger tracts to others, the following 
lands in the State of Pennsylvania, belonging to the 
estate of the late Wm. Bingham, viz: two hundred 
and fifty thousand acres in the counties of Bradford 
and Tioga, at from three dollars, to two dollars fifty 
cenls per acre, according to situation; and fire hun- 
dred thousand acres in the counties of Potter, McKean, 
Venango, Armstrong, Jefferson and Lycoming, at ‘wo 
dollars per acre. The terms are ten years for pay- 
ments, three of them without interest. The land is 
generally of a good quality, well watered, intersected 
by important roads, and ina healthy situation. For 
further particulars application may be made to agents 
in the different counties, or to 

ROBERT H. ROSE, 
July 24. Silver Lake, Pennsylvania. 


NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM. 


ONTAINING much more numerous Collections 
and greater variety of entertainments than any 
other Establishment in America, continues steadily to 
increase, and is open for the reception of visiters 
EVERY DAY AND EVENING. 

It will be constantly in the best possible condition, 
and every exertion made to render the visits of its pat- 
rons agreeable. 

This Establishment now contains FIVE former Mu- 
seums united in ONE, together with very great and 
numerous additions (the-whole receipts being faithfully 








act inquiries, amounts to 30,616,000 inhabitants. 


laid out to increase it.) 











NURSERY. 

HE Subscriber, for a few years past, has been cul- 
tivating an extensive FRUIT NURSERY. He 
now has a large assorrment of Peacn Trers, budded 
from the best Fruit in the country, native and foreign, 
in the best order for transplanting. By another season 
he hopes to offer Pear and CHERRY TREEs of the 

first quality. O. FISKE, 

Worcester, Sept. 24, 1824, 


ESSRS. LINCOLN FEARING & Co. bave re- 
moved their Agricultural Establishment to No 
5 Market Square, north of Fanueil Hall Market. 
Sept. 25. 


ate. WANTED.—A lad of about 15 or 
16 years of age, of good education and habils, may 
hear of an eligible situation for learning the Printing 
business, by applying at this office. Sept. 11. 


TO PRINTERS. 
OR sale at this Ofice, BALL SKINS at the usual 
prices. 














(¢ Subscribers to the Farmer, are informed 
that they can have their volumes bound on reasona- 
ble terms by leaving them at this Office. 
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FROM| TO 
>. ¢. ID. ©. 
APPLES, best, new, bbl 2 00} 2 50 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton. j118 120 
pearl do. - - - - 120 122 50 
BEANS, white, - - - - - {bush 90} 100 
BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. - - - |bbl. 
cargo, Nol, - - - - 10 
“ *He Qiiaw« = « 7 90} 8 CO 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, } lb. 11 12 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7 8 
skimed milk, - - - 3 4 
FLAX --+-+-+-eee- & 9 
FLAX SEED - - - - - =- J|bush 82 84 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St [bb].| 6 25 
Genessee, - 7 5 75 
Rye, best, 7° - 275| 3 
GRAIN,Rye - - - - - {bush 52 54 
Com- - ~ — # 40 50 
Barley - A Sel 
Oats - - 7 29 30 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort - - | lb. 12 13 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection 1§2E 38 40 
LIME, - - - - ° cask 85} 1 00 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern/ga], 75 80 
PLAISTER PARIS - - - - |ton.| 3 3 12 
PORK, Bone Middlings - - - jbbl.} 17 00 
navy, mess, 13 13 50 
Cargo, Nol, - - - 12 50) 13 
SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - |bush} 1 75 
Clover ---- - 5 7 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, wash 60 70 
do do unwashed 40 45 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 37 42 
Native - - - do 25 30 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 
do Spinning, Ist sort 35 40 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces- - - - - } lb. 7 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 8 10 
whole - -- 6 
VEAL, - - +--+: %- 5 10 
MUTTON, oie; ere 52 © 2 10 
POURS. 32° 21° ° 8 16 
BUTTER, keg & tub, new, - 12 15 
lump, = 6 17 21 
EGGS, - - - -2*ses - 13 15 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - jbush 60 65 
Indian, do. - - 60 65 
POTATOES, new, - - - 37 50 
CIDER, liquor, new - - - bbl.}| 1 50] 2 00 
HAY, according to quality, ton.} 16 00 269 00 
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PAisccllanies. 


BY T. G. FESSENDEN. 

Advice to a would be Poet, who had written a ‘* Na- 
tional Ode” in a most dismal style, which the author 
had mistaken for a marvellous mixture of the sublime 
and pathetic. The Fabricator of the rhymes alluded 
to had so high an opinion of their merit, that he wished 
they might be set to music and sung at a political fes- 
tival. 








Your lays, Mr Rhyme Monger, are J opine, 

Most notable things in the Bobadil line ; 

But believe me no boasting nor bombast there needs 
To blazon and burnish American deeds. 


One would think that your muse, from the style you 
begin, 

Had indulg’d in a dram of gun-powder and gin, 

For your metaphors mad, and your siinilies huddled, 

Proclaim Mr. Bard, and Miss Muse were both fuddled. 


When I first set my eyes on your tinkling commodity, 
The ranting quintessence of nonsense and oddity, 
Thinks I to myself, surely ¢pring, must be nigh, 

For lo! the wild geese are begining to fly ! 


Like a cart o’er a pavement it rumbles along, 

Or a rantipole-cataract roaring a song\;+— 

Fach petulant line, seems to snarl at its neighbour, 
And the whole makes pomposity’s mountain in labour. 


Your string of hard words, strung without any skill, 
Appears like the alphabet ground ina mill, 

Rudely jumbled together, sans bolting or sifting, 
Like brush wood adown the Connecticut drifting. 


Sometimes you are delving at meaning profound, 
And creep like a meadow mole under the ground, 
Then determin’d the nadir of folly to probe, 

You seem a geologist, boring the globe. 


And now again mounted on metaphor high, 

You resemble a terrapin trying to fly, 

Or a cat in a parachute, loos’d from balloon, 

Or a huge heavy mass, tumbling down from the moon. 


With your ‘epochs’? and ‘eras,’ and ‘ fighting for 
freedom,’ 

If the sons of Columbia could have you to lead *em, 

Against an arm’d universe led to the charge, 

They would certainly conquer creation at large! 


For such is the meaning, if aught is bestow’d, 

Of what you have nick-nam’da ‘ National Ode,” 
But which one would think in Laputa was made, 
Or cast in a mould by a tinker by trade. 


This. ‘“* Ode,” as you call it, you wish set to music, 

Though its bare recitation, makes Christian or Jew 
sick ; 

But I should much rather, were I in your place 

Run my chance for an earthquake to play thorough 
bass. 


A tenor I would not attempt to perform 

Without special aid from a grand thunder storm, 
And treble perhaps, of a suitable strain, 

Will be whistled and howl’d in the next hurricane. 














The sons of the late Dr. Cullen, of Edin- 
burgh, were distinguished by extraordinary tal- 
ents, accompanied however, by the most eccen- 
tric turns of mind and whimsical fancies. One 
of them was, when a small boy, so singularly 
arch, and at the same time high mettled, that 
the Doctor could get little good of him. If 
the Doctor corrected him, he worried the Doc- 
torin return. One day he committed some ve- 
ry high offence which the Doctor resolved to 
panish. A friend who was present interposed, 
and said “do, Doctor, forgive him this time, by 
my faith, he’s a clever little fellow.” “ Yes, 


(re-echoed the boy archly) I am indeed a cley- 
er tittle fellow.” “ Aye, Aye,” said the Doc- 





tor, “ then I'll see if I cannot take away a lit-| 
tle of that cleverness from you.” So he order- 
ed him up into a garret room to be confined on 
bread and water. By some chance a cat was 
locked up in the room with him. ‘Tearing the 
sheets into strings, he made a long cord of it, 
and having fastened the cat to the end of it, 
stood with the window open prepared for what | 
might happen. At his usual hour the Doctor 
returned from visiting his patients, got out of 
his sedan chair, his hat according to custom, un- 
der his arm, and his enormous white powdered 
wig, which would have covered a bee hive, 
exposed to view. Young Cullen immediately 
let down the cat, which, catching hold of the 
Doctor’s wig with her claws, held it fast. The 
Doctor, greatly alarmed, looked up to his inf- 


the suburbs, and of which the population may 
be stated in round numbers at 1500, and there 
will remain for the true number of the popula- 
tion of the built parts of the city in 1802, 
121,496." —Nat. Gaz. 


At an English Opera House, last summer, a 
gentleman fell suddenly in love with a young 
lady, who sat with her mother and sisters a few 
seats from him ; tearing a blank ieaf out of his 
pocket-book, he wrote with a pencil, “may I 


‘inquire if your affections are engaged?” and 


handed it to her, which she showed to her 
mother.--Shortly afterwards she wrote under- 
neath his question, “* I believe | may venture to 
say they are not; but why do you ask?” and 
returned him the paper. The gentleman then 
wrote on another leaf, “I love you dearly, | 





nite chagrin and amazerent, beheld wig and cat 
ascending into the air, and his son looking out 
and laughing. Ah, you rascal, exclaimec 
Doctor, is this your doing? Yes, roared out the 
arch youngster, while the passers by stopped in 
surprise, yes, father, you threatened to deprive 


have not deprived you of all yours. 


A Printer’s remarkable dream.—The printer 
of the Farmer’s Advocate, says—‘* We do not 
pretend {o ‘believe in dreams,’ but we had one 


ter that we cannot resist an inclination to give | 
it publicity. We dreamed (for printers are | 
subject to dreams) that all our delinquent sub- | 
scribers flocked in and paid up their old ac- 
counts—consequently, we immediately procur- 
ed new type, enlarged the Advocate, and paid 
off the paper maker. In this we were exceed- 
ingly delighted—but just as we were about to 
render a host of grateful acknowledgements to 
our patrons, an unlucky, blundering little in- 
sect, (which we do think might have found 
hetter lodgings) gave us such a friendly grip be- 
tween the shoulders, that we awoke under the 
dreadful apprehension that the Sheriff had fa- 
vored us with a call—but twas all a dream— 
all but the bite. 


According to the valuable and engaging lit- 
tle work, * Philadelphia in 1824,” published 
by Messrs. Carey & Lea, the number of looms in 
that vicinity does not fall short of 5000, and 
there are upwards of thirty cotton factories, 
most of them onan extensive scale. The num- 
ber of breweries is fifteen. There are one hun- 
dred and forty-eight attorneys and counsellors at 
law; and one hundred and seventeen physicians. 
Philadelphia receives nearly one half ofthe an- 
nual interest on the whole debt of the United 
States. The total value of her capital in real 
and personal estate, including stock, is estimat- 
ed $158,286,478. The amount of postage paid 
here in 1823 was seventy-seven thousand dol- 
lars. ‘The number of wagons loaded for Pitts- 
burgh, by a single house, last year, was up- 
wards of two hundred—and the freight alone 
at the present reduced rate, amounted to 24,000 
dollars. ‘This may afford an idea of the vast 
quantity sent westward in the same way. We 
have fifty-five printing offices. The following 
view is taken of our population. The whole 
population of the city and county, by the cen- 
sus of 1820, was 136,497. Deduct from this 
amount the returns of the several torvuships of 





the county, which are not properiy parts of 


me of my cleverness, and I'll be hang’d if I 


am single, I have £1000 a year, I am not in 


1 the |in debt, 1 have a gocd house, and [ only want a 
'good wife to make me completely happy: will 


/you be mine? If you will, | promise (and with 
every intention of keeping my word) to be an 
| affectionate, indulgent, and faithful husband to 
you, and what more can I say?’ The young 
| lady was so much pleased with this declaration, 
that they immediately became -acquainted, and 
in about four months afterwards, with the leave 
of her parents, led her to the hymeneal altar. 


a few nights since, of such a singular charac- ° 


Impertinence rewarded.—A man of mean ap- 
pearance, last week, made some purchases at a 
shop in Bath, to the amount of 14s. 6d. in pay- 


ment of which he tendered a gold sovereign.— 
|The shop-keeper with a conceited smile, ad- 
dressing the customer, said—* | see you have 
| got a stranger.” “ Yes,” replied the man (coolly 
pocketing his coin, and walking out of the shop, 
leaving the goods that had been cut for him) 


} 


| ane before we part, we will be better acquainted.” 





The Detroit Gazette mentions that Mr. Wil- 
Son, a young man from Maine, went the dis- 
| tance of 5 3-4 miles in 40 minutes and 15 sec- 
jonds—The first mile in 7 and the last 6 1-2 
| minutes. 





| ———— 









FRUIT TREES, &c. 


AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. 
have for sale at their Nursery 
ine ‘ at Flushing, on Long Island, near 
, Ss Rte New York, 

| Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrubs & Plants, 
of the most approved sorts. 

The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally to 
the inoculation and engrafting of all (heir Fruit Trees, 
jand purchasers may rely with, confidence, that the 
Trees they order will prove genuine. 

Orders left with Mr ZEBEDEE Cook, jr. No. 44 State 
Street, Boston, wil be transmitted to us, and receive 
our prompt and particular attention. Catalogues will 
be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
the condition, &c. &c. that may be required, on appli- 
cation to him. Sept. 4. 
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TERMS OF THE FARMER. 
éc> Published every Saturday, at Turex Do.iare 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firry CrEnts. 
éx- No paper will be discontinued (fnless at the 
‘discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are paid. 





JOB PRINTING 





executed with neatness and despatch, on reasonable 
terms at this Office. 


